Miss  Elizabeth  Brittain,  newly  elected 
President  of  Student  Government,  wearing 
a  short  white  wool  coat  piped^  in  red  and  blue 
over  a  blue  and  white  striped  sports  dress 
from  our  spring  showing. 
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BREHKIflG  GROUnO 


A  glance  at  the  spring  issue  of  Coraddi 
reminds  us  that  the  last  has  not  yet  been 
heard  of  the  Third  Annual  Arts  Forum  held 
in  March.  Classrooms,  The  Carolinian,  and 
now  the  Coraddi  have  felt  the  influence  of 
the  Forum.  The  Coraddi  cover  reflects  the 
Arts  Forum  in  Lib  Jobe's  photograph  of  Ken- 
na  Beale  which  was  included  in  the  library 
exhibit  by  students  in  Dr.  Reardon's  photog- 
raphy class. 

Three  of  the  prose  selections  in  Coraddi 
appeared  in  the  booklet  prepared  for  the 
forum  on  writing.  Jean  Ross's  Reunion  treats 
the  thoughts  of  Jason  Palmer  as  he  readies 
himself  for  a  family  reunion.  This  piece  will 
bear  more  than  cursory  reading.  Jean,  a 
senior  English  major,  is  a  member  of  Quill 
Club  and  of  the  Arts  Forum  Committee.  She 
is  also  the  English  representative  on  the  Fac- 
ulty-Student Curriculum   Committee. 

Virginia  McKinnon  wrote  Bus  Ride  as  an 
exercise  in  the  use  of  point  of  view.  The  ac- 
tion of  her  sketch  is  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
what  the  forum  on  writing  panel  termed  her 
"clairvoyant  bus  driver."  Gin  Gin  handles 
the  dangerous  business  of  labelling  skillfully. 
Gin  Gin  is  next  year's  editor  of  Coraddi. 

The  large  number  of  child  stories  written 
by  college  students  which  was  remarked  up- 
on by  members  of  the  writing  forum  panel 
is  further  evidenced  in  this  issue  of  Coraddi. 
Clyde  McLeod  portrays  the  ephemeral  in- 
terest of  the  child  in  her  short. story  Play 
House.  Clyde  or  Pinky  is  a  transfer  from 
Mars  Hill  and  is  an  English  major.  At  pres- 
ent she  is  editing  a  newspaper  at  Pomona. 

A  Writer  Speaks  is  Nancy  Jane  Siff's  in- 
terpretation of  Lionel  Trilling's  remarks  at 
a  student  luncheon  during  the  Arts  Forum. 
Nancy  hastens  to  assure  us  that  the  "writer" 
is  Mr.  Trilling  rather  than  herself,  though 


she  hopes  to  be  a  writer  someday.     She  is  one 
of  the  six  editors  of  the  W.  C.  Informer. 

Reference  to  the  Arts  Forum  may  be  seen 
again  in  Martyvonne  Dehoney's  sketches  of 
actors  and  dancers  in  Prometheus  Bound. 
Marty  is  an  indefatigable  contributor  to 
Coraddi,  and  her  poems  and  sketches  have 
appeared  in  each  of  this  year's  issues. 

Mildred  and  Winifred  Rodgers  collabo- 
rated on  the  article  concerning  the  Southern 
Conference  of  Human  Welfare.  The  COR- 
RADDi  has  developed  a  social  conscience  and 
feels  that  this  is  an  organization  deserving 
of  publicity. 

The  second  Rodgers  sister,  Lucy  (there  is 
one  more  at  home),  has  included  the  poem. 
Light,  in  this  issue.  The  poem  is  based  on 
thoughts  evoked  in  Dr.  Jernigan's  World 
Tragedy  class  and  Dr.  Jastrow's  Masterpieces 
of  Art. 

Elements  of  the  old  folk  ballad  appear  in 
The  Alligator  by  Marguerite  Rinehart  and 
Barbara  Harrington.  Communal  in  author- 
ship, the  poem  was  composed  over  a  period 
of  years.  Creative  genius  burst  forth  in  the 
authors'  freshman  year  induced  by  a  session 
of  absolute  campus.  It  was  not  until  four 
years  later  that  the  poem  appeared  in  its  fin- 
ished form.  The  Alligator  is  composed  of 
seven  five  line  stanzas  of  rhymed  iambic  pen- 
tameter and  iambic  tetrameter.  The  occa- 
sional variations  of  meter  lend  fluidity  to  the 
movement.  Significant  in  subject  and  note- 
worthy in  moral,  The  Alligator  has  that  "high 
truth  and  seriousness"  which  make  it  out- 
standing among  poems. 

One  of  Greensboro's  busy  streets  is  reflect- 
ed in  Montaldo's  window  against  which  pho- 
tographer Helen  Sanford  has  posed  Elizabeth 
Brittain,  next  year's  SGA  president. 
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PLHY  HOUSE 


Bv  Clyde  McLeod 


Julie  felt  a  distant,  loud  call  break  rudely  into 
her  private  world,  shattering  it  until  it  lay  in 
pieces  about  her  feet.  She  recognized  her  own 
name: 

"Jul-ee  .  .  .  Jul-ee  .  .  .  Dinner !" 

"Coming,"  she  called. 

She  didn't  want  to  yell  like  that,  for  she  knew 
Mr.  Dee  always  left  when  he  heard  her  call  out. 
But  Ma  would  keep  hollering  'til  she  answered, 
she  knew.  Julie  took  a  last  look  at  her  house  laid 
out  so  neatly,  the  kitchen  separated  from  the  bed- 
room by  lovely  flat  stones.  The  doors  were  long 
narrow  sticks  that  would  open  and  close  both 
ways.  She  had  found  a  little  bread  pan  her  Ma 
had  thrown  away,  and  with  a  bright  piece  of 
cloth  over  it,  had  made  a  nice  bed  for  Sarah. 

"Mr.  Dee  .  .  Mr.  Dee."  She  looked  around.  "Oh, 
there  you  are.  Don't  worry,  I  won't  holler  any- 
more." 

Mr.  Dee  sat  down  on  the  living  room  floor  by 
the  little  rock  fire-place,  pushed  his  acorn  cap  to 
the  back  of  his  head,  and  sighed. 

"I  wish  you  never  would  yell.  It  hurts  my  ears 
something  awful." 

Julie  dragged  a'  toe  in  the  dusty  red  clay,  mak- 
ing a  line  in  the  front  of  the  house  where  the 
porch  was  going  to  be. 

"I'm  sorry.  This  is  the  front  porch.  Do  you 
like  it?  You  can  come  out  and  sit  on  it  if  you  want 
to." 

Mr.  Dee  stayed  over  by  the  fireplace. 

"No,  thank  you.  I'll  ,iust  wait  here  till  you've 
finished  building  it." 

"Jul-ee!"  The  cry  was  insistent.  "You  come  on 
here  before  I  tan  you." 

Julie  was  on  her  feet  and  half  way  up  the  hill  to 
the  house.  She  turned  and  called,  "Bye,  Mr.  Dee. 
I'll  be  back  pretty  soon."  But  Mr.  Dee  had  gone. 

Julie  stopped  at  the  back  porch  long  enough  to 
splash  water  on  her  hands  from  the  basin  on  the 
washing  ledge.  She  dried  them  carefully  on  the 
purple  edged  towel  and  slipped  into  her  place  at 
the  kitchen  table,  making  herself  as  small  and 
quiet  as  she  could.     But  they  all  noticed  herj 

"Julie,  why  can't  you  get  here  on  time  for 
meals?  I  just  can't  understand,"  Ma  said. 

Julie  reached  out  and  got  herself  a  helping  of 
snap  beans  and  poured  salt  generously  over  them. 

"Hey,  better  be  careful  of  that  salt."  Pa  said. 


Pa  was  twinkly  in  the  eye.  "It'll  dry  your  blood 
up,  little  gal.  How  come  you  so  late?" 

"Oh,  she  has  to  stay  down  in  that  funny  little 
play  house  of  hers,  down  under  the  big  beech  tree, 
Pa.  It's  so  awful !"  Henrietta  was  sixteen  and 
liked  boys. 

Julie  glared  at  her  sister  from  behind  a  gigantic 
piece  of  yellow  corn  bread. 

"You're  .just  mad  'cause  you  don't  have  a  play 
house."  She  spit  out  golden  crumbs  as  she  talked. 

"Julie,"  said  Ma,  "Swallow  your  food." 

Henrietta  laughed  loud.  "Play  house?  That's 
.iust  a  little  patch  of  red  mud  under  an  ugly  old 
tree.  Pa,  you'd  oughta  see  it.  She's  got  little 
piles  of  stones  laying  around  for  walls  and  she's 
got  lines  drawn  on  the  ground  for  porches  and  .iar 
lids  for  furniture  and —  Lord,  it's  a  sight !" 

And  Henrietta  giggled  some  more.  Julie  looked 
at  her.  Then  looked  away.  Henrietta  was  silly, 
and  she  didn't  want  to  have  anythin.g  to  do  with 
her.  Wouldn't  Henrietta  be  surprised  if  she  knew 
about  Mr.  Dee.  She  bet  Henrietta  hadn't  ever  seen 
a  little  tee  niny  man  like  that.  Julie  drank  half 
a  glass  of  milk  in  one  gulp  and  looked  at  Henrietta 
again. 

"You  think  you're  so  big,"  she  said. 

"I  am,  you  baby.  And.  Ma,  Julie  talks  to  her- 
self all  the  time  down  there.  All  the  time  she's 
playing  around.  Like  she  was  crazy  or  some- 
thing. Say,"  and  her  eyes  gleamed  toward  Julie, 
"maybe  she  is !" 

"Oh,  Ma!  I'm  not.     I  am  not  crazy!" 

"Sure  you're  not,  honey.  You're  a  real  little 
girl,"  Pa  said.     She  looked  at  him  gratefully. 

"Henrietta,  you  shut  up,"  Ma  said.  "You're 
getting  too  cute." 

"And  anyway  I'm  not  talking  to  myself.  I've 
got  other  people  to  talk  to."  Julie  closed  her  mouth 
smugly. 

"Who?"  Henrietta's  voice  was  sharp. 

"Why,  M  .  .  .  my  dolls."  Julie  had  almost  said 
Mr.  Dee.  She  sat  deathly  still  for  a  moment,  her 
breath  gone.  What  if  she  had  told  about  him. 
That  would  have  been  awful.  Mr.  Dee  probably 
wouldn't  ever  have  come  back.  Anyway,  they 
wouldn't  understand.  They  wouldn't  believe  she 
had  a  real  little  man  in  the  play  house. 

She  didn't  want  them  to  know.  He  was  her  se- 
cret.    All  by  herself.     Suddenlv  she  wanted  to  be 
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back  in  the  little  house  with  Mr.  Dee.  Under  the 
big  beech. 

"Ma,  can  I  ofo?" 

"Yes.  Come  here  and  let  me  tie  your  belt 
first."  Ma  tied  the  bow  tight  and  gave  her  a  little 
spank.     Julie  picked  up  a  biscuit  and  ran  out. 

"Lige,  that  young'un  needs  somebody  to  play 
with.  She's  by  herself  too  much.  She  just  lives 
in  a  world  all  her  own." 

"Yeah,  it  isn't  good  for  a  kid  to  be  so  dreamy 
like.  She  needs  somebody  to  help  her  whoop  and 
play.  But  you  know  it's  two  miles  over  to  the 
next  holler."  _ 

"Yes,  I  know.  I've  thought  about  that  all  this 
.spring.  Oh,  well — "  She  got  up  and  started 
scraping  the  dishes.  "Come  on,  Henrietta." 

Julie's  Pa  raised  and  stretched  himself.  He 
started  for  the  porch  to  take  a  little  nap.  "Gonna 
be  a  hot  summer,  I  do  believe,"  he  predicted. 

Julie  ran  all  the  way  down  the  path  toward  the 
play  house.  She  could  feel  the  warm  sun  take 
firm  hold  upon  her  back,  and  her  brown  young 
skin  under  the  thin  little  dress  responded  happily 
to  its  heat.  She  gave  herself  a  little  joy  shake  on 
the  way  down  the  hill. 

Mr.  Dee  was  sitting  on  the  front  porch. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Dee.     I  hurried." 

"Hello.     Look  where  you  left  Sarah." 


CVO<Jji- 


Julie  looked.  Sarah  lay  flat  on  her  stomach, 
her  corncob  face  toward  the  red  earth,  and  her 
little  red  checked  apron  all  wrinkled  up  under 
her. 

"Oh,  my.  She'll  take  a  cold,  won't  she?"  Julie 
sat  down  in  the  living  room  with  her  feet  in  the 
kitchen  and  took  Sarah  into  her  lap.  She  laid  her 
biscuit  on  the  ground  beside  her  and  proceeded  to 
give  Sarah  a  good  spanking. 

"That's  for  not  minding  Mama,"  she  said. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Mr.  Dee.  "You  did- 
n't tell  her  to  do  anything.  So  she's  behaved  all 
right." 

"Well,  Mr.  Dee,  don't  you  know?  That's  what 
all  Ma's  say  when  they  spank  their  babies." 

"Why?" 

"You're  just  supposed  to." 

"Oh.  Well,  you  put  Sarah  to  bed  and  we'll  eat 
dinner.  What's  this  thing?"  He  stood  by  the 
biscuit,  pushing  on  it  with  both  hands.  Then  he 
climbed  up  and  sat  on  top  of  it. 

Julie  tucked  Sarah  into  the  lovely  little  cooking 
pan  bed  and  covered  her  up  with  the  bright  bit  of 
cloth.     Then  she  looked  at  Mr.  Dee  and  giggled. 

"That's  a  biscuit.     That's  your  dinner." 

"Well,  it's  beautiful.  Look  where  it  goes  in 
here  in  this  big  round  dent!" 

"Oh,  that's  where  I  took  a  bite.  Do  you  want 
me  to  break  you  off  a  little  nibble?" 

"No,  I  can  do  it,  thanks."  He  found  a  crumb  and 
chewed  on  it  slowly.     "My,  how  delicious." 

"Don't  you  like  our  new  stove,  Mr.  Dee?  I  found 
it  this  morning."  Julie  was  on  her  knees  spitting 
on  Ma's  old  tea  kettle  and  polishing  it  with  the 
tail  of  her  skirt. 

"Well,  it's  awfully  big,"  said  Mr.  Dee  bluntly. 
"But  it  is  a  lovely  stove." 

Mr.  Dee  walked  back  into  the  living  room  and 
did  a  couple  of  handsprings  on  the  green  grass 
living  room  rug.  Julie  watched,  breathless.  She 
liked  to  see  him  in  one  of  these  moods.  Then  he 
stood  on  his  head  right  there  and  stayed  that  way 
for  a  few  seconds,  laughing. 

Julie  jumped  up  with  the  tea  kettle  stove  in  her 
hand  and  danced  wildly  round  and  around,  scream- 
ing. Mr.  Dee  had  turned  himself  right  side  up 
and  was  hopping  up  and  down  beside  her.  She 
reached  over  and  set  him  on  top  of  the  kettle 
where  he  could  hold  on  to  the  spout.  Then  they 
went  madly  round  and  around  again. 

"Whee!"  called  Mr.  Dee  in  a  tiny  shrill  voice. 
And  Julie  laughed  out  loud. 

She  finally  stopped,  and  they  staggered  exhaust- 
edly,  stepping  right  in  the  middle  of  the  front 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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TO  FURTHER  SOUTHERN  PROGRESS  m  OEMOCRUY 


By  Mildred  and  Winifred  Rodgers 


The  Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare  is 
simply  an  organization  of  Southerners  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facing-  honestly  the  problems  of  the  South's 
backwardness  and  its  causes  (by  no  means  com- 
pletely of  Southern  origin)  and  acting  decisively 
and  courageously  to  correct  the  existing  conditions 
by  eliminating  the  causes.  The  organization 
has  an  extensive  membership  of  interested 
citizens,  but  not  all  members  are  active ;  the  num- 
ber of  people  vitally  concerned  in  these  matters 
is  comprised  of  the  entire  population  of  the  South, 
but  a  regrettably  small  percentage  of  Southerners 
know  about  the  organization.  The  interest  evi- 
denced by  the  membership  is  surprising,  consider- 
ing that  there  has  been  little  publicizing  of  the 
conference  and  campaigning  for  new  members. 
As  citizens  of  the  South  who  profit  by  every  proj- 
ect and  enterprise  of  the  Southern  Conference, 
every  Southerner  should  recognize  his  duty  to  act 
either  individually  or  as  a  member  of  such  an 
organization,  to  further  his  own  interests.  Nothing 
will  be  done  for  the  South  if  the  South  does  not  act 
first  for  itself. 

In  the  summer  of  1938  the  President  presented 
what  he  termed  the  nation's  number  one  economic 
problem  to  the  National  Emergency  Council.  This 
committee,  headed  by  Lowell  Mellett  and  composed 
of  Southern  educators,  publishers,  labor  leaders, 
politicians,  and  businessmen,  submitted  its  find- 
ings to  President  Roosevelt  in  August  of  that  year. 
Even  supporters  of  the  New  Deal  wondered  if 
this  would  not  be  only  another  government  report 
which  after  its  completion  would  never  again  see 
the  light.  They  also  wondered  whether  the  New 
Deal  could  solve  these  problems.  The  President, 
by  encouraging  the  solution  of  the  South's  prob- 
lems, ran  the  risk  of  breaking  up  the  Solid  South ; 
but  he  realized  that  the  South  was  an  economic 
liability  to  the  New  Deal  and  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  The  motivating  force  behind  the  publiciz- 
ing of  the  report  was  the  President's  desire  for  a 
comprehensive  legislative  program  to  augment  the 
Wage-Hour  Bill,  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion's tenant-aid  program,  and  the  T.  V.  A.  erosion 
and  flood  control,  and  fertilizer  and  power  pro- 
duction. The  report  of  the  Council  provided  the 
foundation  for  Congressional  action  on  the  South's 
primary  disadvantages. 

As  a  result  of  the  reaction  of  Southerners  to  the 
report  and  the  decision  of  the  Southern  Policy 


Committee  that  their  research  should  be  at  the 
disposal  of  some  Southern  progressive  gi'oup,  the 
Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare  was 
formed.  A  meeting  of  1,500  Southern  social 
workers,  ministers,  educators,  a  few  business  men, 
labor  representatives,  farmers,  editors,  profes- 
sional people,  etc.,  was  called  in  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama. 

According  to  the  plans  for  the  first  meeting, 
sub.iects  such  as  health,  education,  child  labor, 
race  relations,  prison  reforms,  labor  relations, 
farm  tenancy,  and  constitutional  rights  were  to 
be  treated  in  round  table  discussions,  reports,  gen- 
eral session,  and  addresses.  Committees  to  study 
these  questions  were  formed  prior  to  the  confer- 
ence and  were  to  make  their  reports  at  the  confer- 
ence. These  reports  were  designed  to  be  used  later 
by  states,  counties,  civic  groups,  etc.  in  their 
work  for  reforms  in  the  various  fields  studied. 

General  chairman  at  the  Birmingham  meeting 
was  Judge  Louis  0.  Charlton;  and  Dr.  H.  C.  Nix- 
on, who  later  became  the  executive  secretary,  was 
field  chairman.  All  who  attended  were  Southern- 
ers by  birth  or  residence,  with  the  exception  of 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Visitors  were  not 
allowed  to  help  make  decisions  concerning  the 
South.  These  people  came  with  the  earnest  desire 
to  bring  about  harmonious  cooperative  functioning 
of  Southern  liberal  and  progressive  groups,  to  put 
in  a  systematized  statement  of  plans  for  rectifica- 
tion of  deficiencies,  and  to  set  on  a  firm  basis  an 
organization  to  carry  on  their  work. 

In  the  organization  plan  it  was  stated  that  the 
governing  body  should  be  a  Southern  Council  rep- 
resentative of  the  entire  region,  of  all  fields  of 
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endeavor,  and  of  all  social  and  racial  groups.  True 
to  its  ideals  and  plans,  the  Southern  Conference 
at  its  first  meeting  advocated  uniform  registration 
laws,  abolition  of  poll  tax,  and  liberalization  of 
election  laws  pertaining  to  the  printing  of  party 
and  independent  candidates  on  the  ballot. 

The  vice-chairman  of  the  conference  was  Rev. 
F.  Clyde  Helms,  a  member  of  the  Southern  Inter- 
racial Commission,  from  Columbia,  S.  C,  who  de- 
livered an  address  on  race  relations.  Half  of  the 
South  Carolina  sponsors  were  Baptist  preachers. 
Tenant  farmers  and  members  of  labor  organiza- 
tions were  represented.  The  participation  of  the 
lower  economic  groups  of  the  South  in  the  meet- 
ing encouraged  the  leaders. 

The  press  injured  the  conference  by  magnify- 
ing the  race  problem,  especially  after  the  second 
night  of  the  conference  when  they  left  off  all 
serious  discussion  to  consider  the  enforcement  of  a 
city  ordinance  requiring  racial  segregation.  A 
resolution  was  passed  that  never  again  would  the 
conference  meet  in  a  city  which  had  race  segrega- 
tion ordinances. 

The  conference  had  hardly  closed  its  first  meet- 
ing when  a  reactionary  group  met  and,  without 
recognizing  the  privilege  of  dissenters  to  speak, 
voted  to  request  the  Dies  Committee  to  investigate 
the  conference. 

For  the  extension  of  democracy  in  the  South 
and  the  promotion  of  their  aims,  the  Southern 
Conference  since  its  organization  at  the  1938 
meeting  in  Birmingham  has  held  biennial  all- 
Southern  meetings  (although  the  war  prevented 
holding  of  the  1944  meeting) .  Chattanooga  was  the 
site  of  the  meeting  in  1940  and  Nashville,  in  1942 ; 
location  for  the  meeting  planned  for  this  fall  has 
not  been  decided.  State  and  local  committees, 
affiliated  with  the  Southern  Conference,  have  been 
encouraged  and  established.  The  Southern  Pa- 
triot, a  monthly  publication,  disseminates  infor- 
mation which  otherwise  might  go  unnoticed  or 
unmentioned  in  the  newspapers. 

North  Carolina's  special  problems  and  low  liv- 
ing standards  were  sufficient  incentive  to  the 
state  leaders  for  the  formation  of  a  Committee 
for  North  Carolina  of  the  Southern  Conference 
for  Human  Welfare.  In  November  of  last  year, 
150  North  Carolina  leaders  met  in  Raleigh  for 
this  purpose.  The  program  of  work  they  set  for 
themselves  and  the  people  of  the  state  covered  that 
of  the  Southern  Conference  with  more  specific  ap- 
plication to  the  problems  peculiar  to  North  Caro- 
lina. The  program  called  for  liberal  and  far- 
sighted  action  and  legislation.  Emphasis  was 
placed  on  problems  of  suffrage,  race  relations,  ed- 


ucation, research,  labor,  health,  social  security, 
agriculture,  veterans,  and  even  international  re- 
lations. 

Interest  shown  by  Southern  leaders  in  this  and 
parallel  organizations  has  been  encouraging.  Out- 
standing Southerners  have  attended  the  South- 
wide  conferences  and  have  become  among  the 
most  active  members  of  the  organization.  Various 
officers  of  state  governments  have  sponsored 
reforms  in  line  with  the  aims  of  the  conference ;  for 
example,  the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  in  Georgia 
resulted  from  a  campaign  by  Governor  Ellis  Arnall 
and  the  Committee  of  Editors  and  Writers  of  the 
South,  which  met  in  Atlanta.  Southern  students 
have  given  increasing  attention  to  the  confer- 
ence and  the  principles  for  which  it  stands.  Min- 
isters and  church  organizations  have  expressed 
their  sympathy  and  have  actively  supported  the 
conference's  projects.  There  seems  to  be  fairly 
general  recognition  of  the  difference  between  de- 
mocracy as  a  concept  and  democracy  as  practiced 
(or  violated)  in  the  South  and  a  concerted  attempt 
to  make  political  and  economic  equality  an  actual- 
ity in  the  South  as  well  as  to  place  the  South  on  an 
equal  status  with  the  other  sections  of  the  country. 
What  remains  to  be  done  consists  of  removing  the 
existing  hostility  toward  practice  of  democracy 
and  convincing  all  Southerners  that  the  problems 
directly  affect  them. 

The  main  work  of  the  conference  since  its 
inception  has  been  that  of  providing  information 
to  Southerners  concerning  needs  for  progress, 
progress  already  attained,  and  opportunity  for 
active  support  and  aid  in  encouraging  and  pro- 
moting progress  in  the  South.  Constant  emphasis 
on  two'  related  sets  of  facts  provides  Southerners 
with  incentive  to  act  in  their  own  behalf ;  the  great 
potential  natural  wealth  of  resources  in  the  South 
is  contrasted  with  the  poverty  stricken  condition 
of  a  large  mass  of  the  people,  and  this  relation- 
ship reveals  to  some  extent  the  causes  of  the  gap 
in  possibility  and  actuality  and  what  manner  of 
action  can  and  must  be  taken  to  close  the  gap. 

The  conference  makes  general  knowledge  of 
these  facts :  27  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  na- 
tion living  in  the  South  have  the  lowest  living 
standards  in  the  nation,'  the  worst  diet,  the  shab- 
biest houses,  the  fewest  toilet  facilities,  the  poorest 
schools,  hospitals,  and  libraries ;  while  the  South 
possesses  1/4  of  the  nation's  area,  V2  of  its  farms, 
90  per  cent  of  its  sulphur  and  phosphate,  -;,  of  its 
oil  and  natural  gas,  l^  of  its  electric  power,  40  per 
cent  of  its  lumber  production,  abundant  supplies 
of  coal  and  iron ;  the  South  owns  40  per  cent  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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By  Jean  Ross 


After  his  daughter  had  finished  trimming  his 
hair  with  her  scissors,  Mr.  Jason  Palmer  shook 
out  the  towel  that  had  been  around  his  shoulders, 
brushed  his  hair  across  his  forehead  at  the  mirror 
over  the  backporch  shelf,  and  looked  out  at  the 
day  again.  It  was  a  fine  first-Sunday-in-Septem- 
ber  for  the  Quitman  reunion — still  and  warm  but 
not  too  hot.  The  smell  of  scuppernongs  was  in 
the  air. 

It  was  nearly  two  by  the  thin  shadow  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house.  They  generally  took  a  long 
time  eating  up  there  at  the  Quitman's  on  these 
days ;  but  they  would  probably  be  through  by  the 
time  he  and  Arthur  walked  the  mile-and-a-half, 
and  some  of  the  children  got  off  pretty  soon  after 
dinner.  Times  had  changed.  When  Mr.  Albert 
and  Miss  Katie  were  still  living,  it  was  more  of  an 
all-day  affair,  with  all  the  neighbors  invited  to 
come  and  bring  dinner.  He  had  never  been  a 
great  one  to  go  up  for  dinner,  but  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  walking  up  for  an  hour  or  so  after  din- 
ner on  that  occasion  for  years — long  before,  Mr. 
Albert's  birthday,  then  later  the  first  Sunday  in 
the  month,  which  was  always  close  enough,  got  to 
be  the  day  the  children  all  came  home.  He  had 
spent  many  a  Sunday  afternoon  there  before  any 
of  the  children  left  home,  before  there  needed  to 
be  a  homecoming  day. 

He  took  his  coat  off  the  nail  on  the  back  porch 
and  put  it  on.  "You  ready,  Arthur?  We'll  be  back 
in  a  couple  of  hours,  Esther." 

"I'm  ready."  Arthur  said  in  his  gruff  voice.  He 
limped  out  of  the  kitchen,  his  cap  in  one  hand,  and 
followed  his  father  out  the  back  door. 

They  started  up  the  road  without  saying  any- 
thing. He  looked  off  across  the  thick  green  cot- 
ton in  the  field  beside  the  road.  Plenty  of  blossoms 
there  now.  Whenever  his  Mama  had  wanted  to 
rent  out  some  of  the  land  and  plant  less,  especially 
when  his  grandmother  had  been  sick  a  few  win- 
ters, Mr.  Albert  had  loved  to  work  that  field  in  cot- 
ton. And  he  had  always  loved  for  Mr.  Albert  to 
plant  cotton  there  so  he  could  go  out  and  help.  Mr. 
Albert  would  hitch  up  to  the  wagon  in  the  morn- 
ings and  bring  them  all  down — all  except  Miss 
Katie  and  the  baby  and  the  next-to-the-baby,  with 
their  dinner  in  a  poke,  biscuits  and  cold  baked 
sweet  potatoes  and  such. 

He  used  to  go  up  to  their  place  and  help  them 
with  their  cotton  right  much  some  years.     Lord 


knows,  he  wasn't  much  of  a  hand  then,  but  he 
went  up  just  to  be  with  them,  not  having  anybody 
to  play  with  at  home,  his  grandmother  sitting  in 
the  house  in  the  rocking-chair,  with  a  small  fire 
from  October  on,  reading  her  Bible,  the  year's 
Planter's  Almanac,  and  his  mammy  out  working 
like  a  nigger,  and  not  ever  making  him  do  much — 
it  seemed  to  make  her  happier  to  do  it  all  herself. 
He  wasn't  much  help,  and  Mary,  the  oldest,  used  to 
fuss  at  him  all  the  time.  "Jase,  you  sure  are  the 
poorest  excuse  for  a  cotton-picker  I  ever  saw — 
you're  not  getting  half  of  it."  But  he  never  paid 
her  much  mind ;  he  was  too  busy  racing  with  Rena 
to  see  who  could  get  a  row  out  first.  He  guessed 
he  had  always  liked  Rena  the  best,  even  when  she 
was  a  little  thing.  She  stayed  a  right  little  thing 
all  her  life;  a  little  thing  with  a  thin  face,  and 
with  bright  black  eyes  and  black  hair  like  her  dad- 
dy's mother.  And  she  about  talked  her  head  off 
even  when  she  was  knee-high.  There  was  a  time 
when  he  had  wanted  to  marry  her  as  much  as  he 
had  ever  wanted  most  anything,  he  reckoned.  He 
had  never  said  anything  to  her  about  it :  there 
didn't  seem  to  be  any  use  in  telling  her  how  he  felt. 
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Back  then,  he  had  felt  not  having  a  daddy  more 
than  he  did  now.  They  wouldn't  have  looked  down 
on  him  for  that — something  he  couldn't  help — and 
Mr.  Albert  was  as  good  a  man  as  ever  lived,,  and 
a  good  neighbor  to  them.  But  he  still  had  known 
somehow  that  he  wouldn't  ask  her  because  there 
wouldn't  be  any  use  in  it.  Maybe  she  had  known 
how  he  felt;  her  brother  Tom  had  always  winked 
at  him  when  he  got  beside  her  to  walk  home  after 
church.  She  had  always  been  nice  to  him,  not 
changeable  or  flighty.  There  had  always  been 
plenty  of  other  beaus  for  her;  outside  of  walking 
home  with  her  and  going  up  to  the  house  when 
the  other  girls  and  Tom  were  all  there,  he  had 
never  really  courted  her  a  lot. 

He  had  thought  about  her  now  and  then,  after 
each  of  the  homecomings  more  than  fifteen  years 
ago  when  she  had  been  there.  He  used  to  go 
in  with  Myrtle  sometimes  and  shake  hands  all 
around,  and  he  and  Rena  had  talked  together  right 
much  some  of  those  old  days  sitting  on  the  long 
U-shaped  porch  crowded  with  other  people  on  its 
orange  settee-set,  before  he  had  felt  that  he  had 
better  go  outside  and  join  the  men  that  were  scat- 
tered in  groups  around  the  well,  about  the  barn, 
and  on  the  edge  of  the  porch  floor.  She  was  the 
same  old  Rena  even  after  she  got  off  from  home, 
off  to  Richmond  and  making  good  money,  they 
said :  there  wasn't  a  proud  bone  in  her  body.  He 
heard  she  was  married  ...  it  took  him  a  long  time 
to  get  over  his  surprise  the  evening  that  Mrs. 
Smith,  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  pasture  below 
her  house,  still  in  her  apron,  called,  straining  her 
coarse  voice  over  the  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more : 
"Mr;  Jason !  Rena's  dead  .  .  .  Rena  .  .  .  Buried  at 
Mt.  Calvary — in  the  morning."  He  had  told  Myrtle 
in  the  kitchen  as  he  got  the  milk  bucket  from 
the  porch.  As  he  pumped  the  water  into  it  he 
had  the  feeling  that  he  was  older  than  he  remem- 
bered ;  he  forgot  that  he  wanted  only  a  little  water, 
and  filled  the  bucket. 

Myrtle  was  a  good  woman — easy-going  and 
good-hearted.  It  would  have  gone  harder  with  him 
than  it  did  after  she  died  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Esther  there,  and  her  husband,  too,  after  she  mar- 
ried. And,  of  course,  Arthur  was  there.  He 
would  probably  be  there  the  rest  of  his  life,  poor 
little  fellow.  He  didn't  worry  about  Arthur  any- 
more, the  way  he  had  for  a  while  when  he  was 
little.  For  a  while  he  had  taken  that  worry  with 
him  down  every  furrow  he  plowed,  coming  out  of 
aimless  thought  ever  so  often  with  the  feeling 
that  there  was  something  he  had  not  reconciled 
himself  about  yet.  Arthur  hadn't  had  much  life 


in  him  even  as  a  baby ;  he'd  slept  about  all  the  time 
till  he  was  up  some  size,  then  the  trouble  with  his 
leg  started :  scrofula,  the  doctor  called  it,  though 
Myrtle  thought  he  looked  at  it  a  mighty  long  time. 
It  gave  him  trouble  quite  some  time,  then  the  leg 
shrank  away  and  was  shorter  than  the  other.  He 
had  limped  ever  since.  Outside  of  that,  he  had  al- 
ways been  healthy.  He  had  started  to  school  at 
six.  In  a  week  the  teacher  sent  them  home  a  note 
telling  them  to  keep  him  at  home;  he  didn't  seem 
able  to  learn.  He  had  learned  a  good  bit  as  the 
years  went  by,  though,  and  he  could  take  care  of 
himself ;  he  was  twenty-five  now,  the  size  of  a 
child  of  twelve,  and  his  face  had  taken  on  an  old- 
man  look,  out  of  which  his  eyes  squinted,  one 
sleepy  and  more  heavy-lidded  than  the  other. 
Arthur  had  never  disturbed  anybody ;  often  as  not 
he  joined  the  women  in  the  house,  sitting  perhaps 
a  little  out  of  the  circle  of  their  chairs,  listening 
with  his  sleepy  eyes  fixed  on  the  talkers  as  steadily 
as  they  were  fixed  when  they  shifted  now  and  then 
to  the  hills  outside.  He  was  a  good  child,  and 
mighty  attached  to  the  other  children,  especially 
Esther. 

Yes,  they  had  had  a  good  family  of  children — 
and  plenty  of  other  blessings  to  be  thankful  for, 
he  thought  as  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill 
above  the  Quitman  house. 

When  the  two  figures  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  Virginia  was  helping  carry  the  dishes  from 
the  table  under  the  mulberry  tree  back  to  the 
kitchen.  It  was  not  a  surprise  to  see  them ;  Jessie 
had  said  this  morning  that  Jase  would  get  there  if 
none  of  the  other  neighbors  did.  They  had  talked 
about  him  some  that  morning,  and  Virginia  had 
thought  about  him  after  that:  the  older  girls  had 
gone,  after  breakfast,  down  to  the  old  family  ceme- 
tery that  was  on  his  land  now.  They  had  talked 
about  the  cemetery  and  then  about  the  family, 
some.  Granddaddy  had  married  Jason's  grand- 
mother the  second  time — second  time  for  her,  too 
— and  Jason  seemed  always  to  come  into  her  mind 
when  they  began  on  the  family.  And  she  always 
remembered  the  day  she  had  asked,  "Jessie,  who 
was  Miss  Sally  Palmer  before  she  married  ?"  After 
all,  "Miss"  meant  nothing;  you  called  all  the  mar- 
ried women  by  their  first  names  with  "Miss" 
attached. 

Jessie  had  half-laughed.  "Jason's  mama?  Why, 
she  never  married ;  Jason  didn't  have  a  daddy,  as 
the  niggers  say.  His  daddy  was  John  Turner — 
man  who  hired  out  to  folks,  and  worked  for  grand- 
daddy  a  long  time,  lived  on  the  place.  Jason  re- 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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By  Nancy  Jane  Siff 


The  next  outstanding  American  novelist  will  be 
a  writer  of  emotions  who  will  wring  our  hearts. 
The  next  great  novel  in  five  or  ten  years  will  be 
a  tear-jerker  ...  a  good  story  of  flesh  and  blood 
people  torn  by  their  desires  and  passions.  So  said 
Mr.  Lionel  Trilling,  at  a  luncheon  given  during 
the  Arts  Forum,  provoking  a  vigoi'ous  discussion 
among  the  fourteen  aspiring  writers  present. 

After  praising  the  literary  work  in  the  Arts 
Forum,  Mr.  Trilling  made  some  very  pointed  and 
controversial  criticisms.  Prominent  critic  and 
writer,  Mr.  Trilling  had  this  singular  criticism  to 
make  of  the  stories  as  a  whole.  They  were  all  char- 
acterized by  an  obvious  and  conscious  effort  at 
scientific  objectivity,  in  which  emotional  content 
was  kept  down  to  a  bare  minimum,  while  the 
writer  held  himself  strictly  aloof  from  his  theme. 
"Where  are  the  adjectives,  where  is  the  feeling?" 
Mr.  Trilling  asked,  pointing  out  that  all  the  stories 
ran  at  the  same  even  pace  without  coming  to  any 
resolution.  "This  is  the  way  things  are,"  they 
seemed  to  say,  "this  is  a  slice  of  life  ...  a  moment 
of  existence  .  .  .  and  that's  all."  Why  are  we  afraid 
of  our  emotions?  asks  Mr.  Trilling,  and  answers 
by  saying  that  it  is  a  holdover  from  the  scientific 
method  of  Flaubert,  a  modern  phase  of  our 
machine  age,  a  part  of  our  self-conciousness  and 
fear  of  revealing  our  true  selves,  a  result  of  our 
mental  confusion.  Lionel  Trilling  (who  knows 
how  to  write  a  good  story,  powerful  with 
emotional  content  but  not  maudlin  or  contrived) 
believes  that  we  are  emerging  from  this  period  of 
literary  starvation  and  that  the  next  ten  years  will 
see  a  change  in  taste.  We  are  going  to  require 
more  of  our  writers  than  a  journalist's  report. 
The  static  slice-of-life  literature  has  outworn  its 
originality  and  purpose.  The  reaction  is  already 
apparent,  he  points  out,  in  the  sentimentality  of 
Saroyan  who  says,  "The  people,  I  love  them  all !" 
and  the  impassioned  writing  of  Steinbeck. 
Hemingway,  although  he  writes  from  springs  of 
deep  emotion,  is  completely  restrained,  and  the 
writers  who  have  followed  Hemingway's  method 
have  often  forgotten  the  underlying  passion  while 
exaggerating  his  method  of  understatement.  They 
have  become  the  newspaper  novelists  of  today  w'ho 
cropped  up  by  the  hundreds  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Trilling  suggests  that  the  limits  of  the  short 
story  may  be  responsible  for  the  sameness  of  pace 
and  incomplete  development.  He  favors  the  long 
story  or  novel  in  preference  to  the  short  story, 
which,  however,  sells  better.  This  salability,  he 
notes,  may  unconsciously  have  some  bearing  on 
the  modern  trend  to  short  stories.  He  does  not 
believe  that  the  short  story  form  as  it  is  now  inter- 
preted is  ample  for  unified  development ;  thus 
the  result  usually  is  a  surface  piece  of  literature, 
not  a  complete  whole.  He  also  sees  in  the  modern 


short  story  a  lack  of  good  narrative  interest,  which 
is  not  compensated  by  emotional  intensity. 

Far  from  being  pedantic  in  overemphasis  on 
details  of  form,  Professor  Trilling,  who  teaches 
English  at  Columbia,  urges  young  writers  to  ex- 
periment, to  surge  ahead  writing  richly  and  sin- 
cerely and  to  give  free  rein  to  their  imaginations. 
Mr.  Trilling  says  that  he  would  rather  see  ten 
failures  than  one  success — a  success  which  fails  to 
reveal  the  true  possibilities  of  the  writer.  We  have 
no  Tom  Wolfe  today,  and  until  we  develop  his  rich 
and  vibrant  writing,  says  Mr.  Trilling,  the  nice- 
ties of  form  can  wait. 

Following  the  line  of  joie  de  vivre  which  Mr. 
Trilling  implies  is  lacking  in  most  of  our  young 
writers,  he  said  literature  needs  a  touch  of  gayety 
and  humor.  Young  writers  are  all  too  apt  to  scoff 
at  anything  less  tragic  and  less  grand  than  Hamlet, 
as  being  beneath  their  ci-eative  inspiration. 
We  must  remember  the  great  comedies  of  Moliere 
while  we  are  filling  the  annals  of  literature  with 
stark  tragedy  and  disillusioned  gloom. 

Although  Mr.  Trilling  believes  in  the  freedom  of 
art  and  the  need  for  fresh  and  sincere  expression 
with  only  secondary  regard  to  the  technical  per- 
fection of  form,  he  stresses  the  need  for  hard  work 
in  writing  as  in  any  other  field.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  born  genius ;  at  least  young  writers  can- 
not afford  to  go  on  that  assumption  and  take  com- 
fort from  the  thought  that  their  true  genius  will 
burst  forth  spontaneously.  A  good  writer  has  to 
develop  his  techniques  as  painstakingly  as  an 
engineer  designs  a  fine  piece  of  machinery.  The 
right  word,  the  exact  connotation  of  a  phrase,  the 
proper  treatment  of  a  situation — all  these  must  be 
developed  slowly  and  methodically.  A  genius  is 
usually  a  man  who  works  harder  than  other  men 
and  an  ordinarily  sensitive  person  with  something 
to  say  and  the  proper  training  can,  with  hard  work, 
generally  make,  if  not  a  great,  at  least  a  passably 
good  writer.  The  old  romantic  notion  of  the  great 
artistic  soul     endowed     with     divine     sensitivity. 
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spouting  literary  genius  from  the  pure  fountain 
of  inspiration  is  a  pleasant  myth  left  over  from 
the  nineteenth  century.  Knowledge,  training,  and 
hard  work,  comments  Mr.  Trilling,  never  hurt  a 
writer  who  has  the  sense  to  sift  criticism  and  assi- 
milate what  he  has  learned  into  his  own  work. 
Scholarship  never  hurt  a  poet  either,  he  adds, 
exploding  another  romantic  myth,  and  though  a 
poet  need  not  necessarily  be  a  scholar,  many  excel- 
lent poets  are  scholars,  among  them,  T.  S.  Eliot. 

A  question  always  troublesome  to  young  writers 
is  the  problem  of  experience.  Should  a  young  per- 
son who  has  something  he  wants  to  say  restrain 
himself  because  of  lack  of  experience?  Should  he 
take  the  risk  of  finding  his  work  inadequate 
because  of  his  inexperience?  Or  should  he  wait 
until  that  distant  day  when  he  knows  enough  to 
develop  his  idea?  Mr.  Trilling  says  no.  He  points 
out  the  danger  in  waiting  for  the  ultimate  wisdom 
before  attempting  expression.  Before  the  time 
arrives,  the  impetus  and  the  freshness  may  be 
gone.  A  great  deal  of  experience  and  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature  can  be  gleaned  from  our  daily 
lives  through  ordinary  observation.  It  is  the  task 
of  the  writer  fo  assimilate  what  he  sees  and  feels 
into  the  thing  he  creates ;  he  need  not  have  person- 
ally experienced  every  emotion,  every  situation  he 
describes.  He  must  be  a  creative  artist,  not  a  case 
historian. 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  controversies  which 
perennially  separate  writers  into  bitterly  oppos- 
ing camps.  Is  art  to  be  judged  as  communication 
of  an  idea  or  is  it  to  be  judged  simply  on  its  own 
merits?  If  art  is  communication,  it  presupposes 
an  audience  to  whom  the  author  must  make  per- 
fectly' clear  everything  he  has  to  say.  This  brings 
up  the  point,  what  kind  of  audience?  An  ideal 
audience,  an  average  audience,  or  the  readers  of 
simpler  comprehension  who  support  the  propogan- 
dists  and  the  billboard-advertisers?  Mr.  Trilling 
takes  the  view  that  art  is  not  communication  but 
is  significant  in  its  essential  quality  of  being  .  .  . 
of  creation.  "A  poem  must  not  say  but  be."  In  the 
same  way,  writing  is  like  sculpture,  says  Mr.  Trill- 
ing illustrating  a  subtle  and  difficult  idea.  The 
sculptor  chips  away  at  a  block  of  stone  with  the 
aim  of  communicating  an  image,  the  human  fig- 
ure, but  when  he  is  finished,  you  can  put  your 
hands  over  the  block  of  stone  and  it  is  a  human 
figure.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  communication  but  is 
a  thing  apart  from  the  artist  or  the  person  who 
holds  it  in  his  hands.  The  artist  has  not  expressed 
some  intangible  thing  within  himself,  but  has  sim- 
ply freed  his  creative  spirit  in  the  molding  of  the 
statue.  This  does  not  mean  that  any  jumble  of 
words  thrown  haphazardly  together  compose  a 
fine  poem.  Great  care  and  taste  must  govern  the 
elements  of  any  work  of  art,  combining  them  in 
proper  harmony,  organization  and  structure  for 
full  development  and  the  greatest  degree  of  per- 
fection. Communication  is  incidental ;  the  first 
need  of  art  is  to  be. 

From  the  theoretical,  the  luncheon  talk  proceed- 
ed to  the  practical.  With  the;  dessert  course  came 
the  delicate  question,  while  a  writer  is  struggling 


to  prove  to  others  that  he  is  the  genius  he  thinks 
he  is,  what  does  he  do  to  eat?  This  problem  of  eat- 
ing affects  the  hungry  poet  not  less  than  the  hun- 
gry ditch-digger,  and  since  the  end  of  the  war  the 
problem  of  jobs  for  journalists  has  been  getting 
back  to  its  old  proportions.  Even  newspapers 
have  enough  copy  boys — and  though  the  writer  be 
a  supersensitive  soul  with  something  vital  to  say, 
he  has  to  eat.  Many  writers  go  into  the  teaching 
profession  for  their  bread  and  butter,  where  they 
often  lose  their  original  purpose  and  in  the  course 
of  years  forget  that  once  they  had  the  spark  of 
Shakespeare  in  them.  What  then?  Must  a  young 
writer  starve  to  reach  literary  success?  On  this 
point  Mr.  Trilling  was  understandably  vague  since 
he  does  not  propose  to  solve  the  economists'  prob- 
lems. However,  he  did  say  that  it  is  no  great  dis- 
grace to  starve  awhile  for  art  .  .  .  and  that  anyone 
who  wants  to  write  badly  enough  will  not  lose  his 
enthusiasm  for  writing,  whether  he  teaches  in  a 
university  or  sells  doilies  in  Macy's  basement.  He 
is  doubtful  about  the  value  of  state  subsidies  to 
writers  because  of  the  loss  of  freedom  implied. 

All  this  adds  up  to  only  one  thing  without  which 
all  advice,  criticism,  and  theorizing  are  useless. 
No  one  ever  became  a  great  writer  or  even  a  suc- 
cessful pulp-writer  by  talking  about  writing.  The 
story  is  told  of  Sinclair  Lewis  that  when  called 
upon  to  lecture  to  a  group  of  Columbia  students 
eager  to  become  authors,  he  stood  up,  looked 
around  him  and  said  simply,  "What  are  you  doing 
here?  Why  aren't  you  home  writing?"  The  infer- 
ence is  plain. 


TWO  DELUSIONS 

Our  hope — a  new  spring,  awakening,  rebirth 
and  our  horror — the  power  for  self-destruction. 

But  the  sun,  the  tree-buds,  the  north-compelled 

birds 
hoard  life,  spending  reluctantly  moments  toward 

death. 
And  our  fear-moved  nations 
frantically  lock  a  new  source  of  life.' 

We  talk  ceaselessly 

at  breakfast,  bridge,  or  cocktail  parties 
of  atoms  and  the  spring-time  weather — 
knowing  neither. 

— Mildred  R.  Rodgers. 


Like  hungry  spiders  we  climb 

The  vines  of  words 
And  search  among  the  print 

The  reason  for  pain. 

Like  panting  explorers  we  sail 

The  crests  of  theory. 
The  horizon  is  cut  with  blazing  iron 

— Metal  of  certainty. 

Happy  those  who  feel  the  ring  clamp  closer 
Till  their  orbs  are  blinded  .  .  . 

— Nina  van  Dam. 


BUS  RIDE 


By  Virginia  McKinnon 
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The  bus  lights  raced  along  the  telephone  wires, 
raced  to  pass  Joe's  Place  and  the  Green  Grill,  and 
passing  them,  to  catch  Kernersville  and  Jones- 
boro.  It  was  a  lonely  route  and  he  only  stopped  at 
each  station  to  yell,  "Any  passengers?"  or  to  pass 
out  a  package. 

The  girls  were  the  only  people  on  the  bus,  and 
he  was  glad.  He  could  see  one  of  them  in  the  rear- 
view  mirror,  and  he  knew  the  other  two  looked 
like  this  one  with  her  long,  straight  hair,  a  per- 
oxided  streak  pulled  back  and  caught  with  a  silver 
clamp,  her  brown  hand  holding  an  unlighted 
cigarette  loosely  between  two  fingers,  dark  polish 
gleaming  on  long,  smooth  nails.  That  was  all 
he  could  see  of  her,  and  yet  he  knew  that  she 
was  lean  and  limber  and  that  her  legs  were 
brown  and  smooth.  And  knowing  that  he  knew 
them  all.  He  knew  their  songs — the  naughty  and 
the  sentimental.  He  had  hummed  along  through 
"Silver  Dollar"  and  "Bless  Them  All,"  and  then, 
at  last,  "My  Buddy."  They  were  silent  now,  and 
they  were  one.  And  he  was  one  with  them.  He 
knew  their  private  jokes.  They  cupped  their  hands 
to  light  a  cigarette  and  laughed  and  remembered 
the  strand  and  the  strong  wind  blowing  in  from 
the  ocean.  Theyi  propped  their  feet  up  on  the  rail 
and  laughed  and  remembered  that  they  weren't 
wearing  shorts.  They  talked  about  being  hungry 
and  laughed  and  remembered  the  angry  drunk 
saying,  "The  God  damn  ham  sandwich  hadn't  got 
any  God  damn  ham  in  it ;  and  if  it  wasn't  for  this 
God  damn  piece  of  tomato,  it  wouldn't  have  a  God 
damn  thing  in  it." 

But  for  all  their  talking  there  was  no  mention  of 
what  each  was  thinking,  and  after  the  laughter 
there  was  silence.  And  the  lights  raced  faster  along 
the  telephone  wires  but  not  so  fast  as  their 
thoughts  raced  back  to  where  they  had  been  and 
not  so  fast  as  he  drove  the  bus  could  he  take  their 
thoughts  with  him.  He  knew  that  the  titles  of  their 
thoughts  were  What  If?,  Beach  Bum,  and  Gift; 
but  he  did  not  know  which  title  belonged  to  which 
girl. 

What  If?  was  the  sad  thought — remembering 
bits  of  conversation  and  wondering  if  he)'  man 
would  be  different  when  he  came  home. 


"I  guess  you  think  I'm  a  damn  drunkard.  I 
just  drink  to  keep  from  thinking.  Lot  of  guys 
learn  in  the  Army." 

But  he  wouldn't  break  training  even  in  high 
school.  He's  got  will  power. 

"She's  not  worth  worrying  over.  No  damn 
woman  is.  I  wish  to  God  I'd  stopped  a  bullet — 
there  is  a  God,  isn't  there?  Then  she  wouldn't  have 
to  worry  about  how  much  money  I  make  out  of 
this  damn  hole.  You  know,  Skeet,  the  Army  makes 
you  hate." 

But  it  couldn't  make  everybody  hate ;  it  couldn't 
make  him. 

"Leave  me  alone.  Can't  you  see  I'm  busy.  This 
is  bayonet  practice.  Get  to  learn  how  to  kill  Japs. 
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Look  I'll  show  ya.  Then  you  can  help  me.  You  hold 
the  rifle  in  your  right  hand,  jerk  out  the  bayonet 
blade,  and  throw  it  with  your  left  hand.  You  don't 
have  to  change  hands.  Saves  time.  Saves  lives. 
Yeah — I  got  two  buddies  in  Atlanta  now  for  do- 
ing things  they  got  paid  for  in  the  Army." 

But  he  never  broke  a  law  in  his  life.  He  wouldn't 
even  cross  against  a  light. 

"Sometimes  I  feel  like  walking  right  in  and  let- 
ting the  undertow  take  me.  Maybe  I  will  someday." 

He  won't  be  like  that.  Oh,  God,  he  can't  be  like 
that  horrible  soldier.  Don't  let  him  be. 


Beach  Bum  was  the  serious  thought,  and  he 
supposed   that  it  was  a   story — more  or  less. 

Tweed  sport  coat,  white  shirt,  Windsor  knot, 
flannel  slacks,  saddles,  thin  leather  belt — not  bad, 
she  thought.  She  liked  his  voice,  too,  when  he 
shouted,  "Bingo !  Hold  your  cards.  There  may  be 
a  mistake."  And  when  she  started  to  leave,  he 
called,  "Oh-h-h-h  fifty-seven."  She  smiled,  and  he 
called.  "Gee-e-e-e  twelve."  She  waited  while  he 
got  one  of  the  other  boys  to  take  the  mike.  They 
had  fun  that  week.  She  would  come  to  the  beach 
early,  and  he  would  yell  to  her  from  the  Pavilion 
roof  where  the  boys  slept,  and  then  he'd  dress 
and  come  down.  They  would  swim  out  beyond  the 
breakers,  and  then  come  in  to  ride  the  waves — 
holding  hands.  They  would  take  long  walks  along 
the  strand  and  bring  back  sand  dollars  and  mussel 
shells.  They  would  lie  in  the  sand,  and  he  would 
tell  her  about  the  night  club  he  was  going  to  have 
or  about  the  time  he  spent  the  night  in  jail.  After 
he  got  off  from  work  they  would  dance  to  the 
"Hotel  Pavilion  Orchestra,"  and  after  the  band 
had  left,  he  would  beat  out  boogie  on  the  piano. 
And  if  he  had  a  buzz,  he  would  sing  "Willie  the 
Weeper"  in  a  sleepy  drawl.  Once  he  took  her  to  a 
Negro  cafe.  He  was  looking  for  pin  boys  in  the 
alley.  It  was  late  and  the  place  was  emnty  excect 
for  one  couple.  The  lights  were  out.  and  the  iuke 
box  glowed  like  masses  of  lightning  bugs,  the 
glass  panels  making  red  and  yellow  streaks  in 
the  dark.  The  room  was  ouiet — ouiet  with  the 
intent  watchfulness  of  outsiders  looking  in.  They 
were  the  outsiders,  forbidden  to  touch — allowed 
only  to  sit  and  watch  and  feel.  The  Negro  boy 
slipped  a  coin  into  the  slot,  and  the  ouiet  was  lost 
in  a  maze  of  syncopation.  He  caught  the  girl's 
hand,  and  one  liquid  movement  flowed  into  an- 
other, flowed  rapidly  and  urgently  as  if  this 
moment  were  fulfillment  of  life  purpose  and  of 
desire  too  long  buried.  The  light  made  red  and 


yellow  streaks  on  their  faces  and  up  and  down 
their  bodies,  but  their  features  were  still  and  un- 
impassioned — aloof  almost  from  this  madness  of 
motion.  She  would  have  felt  very  much  alone  if  he 
had  not  been  there  with  his  arms  around  her. 
Then  one  night  she  said,  "What  will  you  be  doing 
this  winter?";  and  he  said,  "I  don't  know — Miami 
maybe,  Pasadena  probably."  And  he  said  it  quickly 
as  if  he  had  said  it  before  to  other  girls  at  the  end 
of  other  weeks,  and  she  had  known  that  he  was, 
after  all,  a  beach  bum. 


Gift  was  the  happy  thought,  and  he  had  decided 
that  it  belonged  to  the  girl  in  his  rear-view  mirror 
because  now  he  was  sure  that  there  was  something 
different  about  her.  She  smiled  to  herself,  and 
he  knew  that  she  was  remembering  how  she  had 
felt  and  what  she  had  thought. 

She  had  not  known  that  it  would  be  like  this. 
It  was  a  new,  awful  thing — the  desire  of  this  man 
for  her.  He  had  not  said,  of  course,  that  he  de- 
sired her.  But  she  had  felt  it  in  his  kiss  and  in 
his  arms  around  her  waist.  But  now  because  the 
moon  was  only  coming  up,  he  was  content  to  sit — 
back  against  the  fishing  hut  and  hold  her  hand 
and  let  her  think  about  this  thing  he  had  given 
her.  She  smiled  through  her  hand  to  him  because 
the  sand  pipers  were  running  about  in  the  moon- 
light, making  tiny  patterns  of  crisscrosses  like 
borders  on  samplers  or  the  dishtowel  her  mother 
had  put  over  the  lunch  basket  on  Sunday  afternoon 
trips  to  Sandy  Creek.  But  it  wasn't  sandy;  it  was 
rocky  on  the  bottom  with  mounds  of  fish  nests, 
and  minnows  swimming  helter-skelter  like  people 
in  cities,  and  big  flying  bugs  with  stained  glass 
wings  and  long  stork  legs.  And  the  water  was 
swift — swift  to  tear  away  the  little  bridge  and 
carry  the  sticks  down  the  stream.  The  water 
was  cold,  very  cold ;  and  her  feet  were  blue,  and 
her  forehead  was  hot.  But  that  was  years  ago. 
Almost  another  world — as  if  she'd  tran.smigrated 
or  something — like  Wordsworth  or  archy.  And 
now  her  feet  were  warm  and  her  forehead  was 
cool.  And  her  fingers  were  happy. 


She  looked  at  the  cigarette  in  her  hand.  "Driver? 
Could  I  bum  a  match?" 

He  handed  her  a  book  and  watched  her  pack 
the  cigarette  on  her  thumbnail.  It  was  almost  gone 
now — the  sense  of  oneness.  The  other  girls  had 
begun  to  comb  their  hair ;  and  in  a  minute  one  of 
them  would  ask,  "How  long  before  we  get  home?" 
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PLOY  HOUSE 

(Continued  from  pa?e  5) 

porch.  "Now  we're  drunk,  Mr.  Dee.  See  me 
stagger?  Let's  see  you  try  to  walk  straight." 

She  put  the  kettle  down  and  Mr.  Dee  fell  off  to 
the  brick-colored  earth. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Dee,"  she  cried,  and  flung  herself 
down  on  her  stomach  beside  him.  She  picked  him 
up  with  one  hand,  and  saw  that  his  little  face 
looked  pale  and  tired.  He  was  having  trouble  with 
his  breathing. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you." 

"Quite — all — right — ah,"  he  gasped.  "I  enjoyed 
— it — Julie." 

"You  just  lie  down  here  and  we'll  talk  quiet." 
He  lay  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  his  head  pillowed 
on  her  wrist.  Julie  leaned  on  the  other  elbow  and 
gazed  at  him  thoughtfully  while  he  lay  with  his 
eyes  closed. 

"Mr.  Dee,  are  you  anybody  else's  little  man 
'sides  mine?"  Mr.  Dee  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
up  at  her.  They  were  small  and  bright  like  two 
drops  of  dew  on  an  early  morning  leaf. 

"No,  I'm  nobody  else's  man.  I'm  just  yours, 
Julie." 

"But  who  else  do  you  play  with?" 

"Nobody  else.  Just  fairies.  But  they  aren't 
Else."  ' 

"When  do  you  play  with  them?" 

"At  night.  When  you're  asleep.  Why,  Julie, 
we've  come  in  and  played  on  your  bed  lots  of 
nights." 

"Yes.  I  know.  I  saw  you  there  last  night.  Only 
I  was  afraid  to  open  my  eyes  far." 

"No,  you  musn't  frighten  the  fairies." 

"Are  you  a  fairy,  Mr.  Dee?" 

"Not  exactly.     I'm  just  your  little  man." 

After  awhile  Julie  put  Mr.  Dee  carefully  to  his 
feet  on  the  ground.  She  sat  with  her  arms  around 
her  legs  drawn  up  under  her  chin. 

"What  you  thinking,  Julie?"  He  was  close  to  her 
ear. 

"I'm  thinking  about  isn't  it  funny  how  nobody 
knows  about  you  but  me?  Not  even  Ma." 

"Well,  she  wouldn't  believe.  About  me,  I 
mean." 

"No,  she  wouldn't  believe."  And  presently, 
"Mr.  Dee,  what  do  you  really  like  to  eat?" 

"I  was  weaned  on  milk  from  the  honeysuckle. 
It's  still  my  favorite  beverage.  As  for  eating, 
Julie,  have  you  ever  tasted  a  nice  crisp  black  fly's 
wing?" 


"No!" 

"Well,  they  are  really  delicious.  Two  make  a 
good  meal  for  me.     They're  very  nutritious,  too." 

"What's  that?" 

"Nutritious?  Oh,  that's  when  you  ought  to  eat 
something.  You  know,  Julie,  we  need  another 
chair  in  this  living  room.  We  may  have  company 
some  day." 

"Yes,  I  guess  so."  Julie  was  thinking  about  the 
word.  "You're  very  bright,  Mr.  Dee.  I  think 
you're  very  bright."  Julie's  cousin's  Ma  said 
her  daughter  was  very  bright.  Julie  always 
thought  that  was  a  nice  compliment. 

"Jul-ee !"  demanded  a  voice  from  the  top  of  the 
hill. 

"Oh,  my  goodness,  Mr.  Dee,  there's  Ma  calling." 

"Well,  answer  her." 

Julie  glanced  at  Mr.  Dee.  He  looked  as  if  he 
were  preparing  to  leave. 

"Coming,"  she  hollered.  "Now  please  don't 
leave.  I'll  be  right  back.  And  I'll  bring  you 
some  honeysuckle." 

His  bright  little  eyes  shone.  "Will  you?  All 
right,  I'll  stay  'til  you  come  back.  Right  here." 
He  stood  on  one  foot,  twirling  his  acorn  hat  in  his 
hand. 

"We'll  wake  up  Sarah  and  have  a  tea  party," 
Julie  called  over  her  shoulder.  Halfway  up  the 
hill  she  glanced  around,  and  she  could  faintly  get 
a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Dee,  now  sitting  on  the  living 
room  rug.  She  waved  to  him,  and  he  nodded 
back. 

"Julie,  I  want  you  to  fetch  me  a  pail  of  water." 
said  Ma  from  the  top  of  the  hill. 

"Yes'm."  Julie  ran  to  her  Ma  and  took  the  tin 
pail. 

"Who  were  you  waving  to?"  Ma  asked. 

"Why — nobody."  Julie  said.  And  hurried  with 
the  pail  down  to  the  spring  behind  the  house,  away 
from  her  Ma's  eyes.  When  she  had  carried  the 
water  to  the  back  porch,  she  started  down  to  the 
big  beech  tree.  She  remembered  Mr.  Dee's  honey- 
suckle and  went  to  the  bush  over  by  the  fence 
where  a  vine  was  twining.  She  broke  off  some 
twigs  and  hurried  down  the  hill. 

"I'm  coming,  Mr.  Dee."  she  called. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  Julie  stopped.  Somebody 
was  in  her  playhouse.  She  walked  slowly  toward 
the  beech  tree.  The  Little  Boy  stood  up  and 
stared  at  her. 

"I'm  not  Mr.  Dee,"  he  said. 

"You're  in  my  play  house,"  accusingly. 

He  stepped  contritely  over  the  kitchen  wall  into 
the  backyard,  and  stood  looking  at  her  bashfully. 
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Julie  suddenly  became  hospitable.  "Do  you 
wanta  see  my  doll  bed  ?" 

"Uh-huh." 

They  bent  over  the  corncob  Sarah  in  the  baking 
pan.  "Who's  Mr.  Dee?"  the  Little  Boy  asked. 

"Oh,  he's  my  .  .  ."  She  looked  around  suddenly. 
She  had  forgotten  about  Mr.  Dee.  Now  he  was 
gone.     She  glared  at  the  Little  Boy. 

"He  ran  away  when  you  came.  You  made  him 
leave!" 

"I  don't  have  a  Mr.  Dee,"  said  the  Little  Boy 
sadly.  Then  he  brightened.  "I  got  a  dog, 
though."  He  sat  back,  on  his  feet.  "He's  a  big  ole 
collie.      Do  you?" 

Julie  thought  about  her  Pa's  three  polka  dotted 
bird  dogs. 

"No,"  she  said  weakly. 

"Me  and  my  dog  go  wading  in  the  branch.  And 
he  can  play  in  the  hay." 

"Oh." 

"He's  more  fun  than  any  ole  Mr.  Dee,  I  betcha. 
You  got  any  hay?" 

"Yes." 

"Let's  go  see  it."  They  jumped  up  and  started 
toward  the  big  barn. 

"\\Tiere'd  you  come  from?"  Julie  called  to  the 
Little  Boy. 

"Over  in  the  next  holler's  where  I  live.  My  Pa 
came  over  to  see  your  Pa  this  afternoon.  I  came 
too."  He  stopped  and  glanced  at  her  over  his 
shoulder  disdainfully.  "Say,  don't  you  know 
nothing?" 

She  stared  respectfully  at  his  cocky  freckled 
face.     "No,"  she  whispered. 

"Well,  you  don't  know  it ;  but  I  might  come  back 
some  time.  Your  Pa  said  so."  He  looked  du- 
biously at  Julie.     "That  is  if  I  like  it  here,  that  is." 

"Oh,"  said  Julie.  And  fascinated  she  watched 
his  faded  blue  overalls  whip  around  skinny  legs 
as  he  scuddled  up  the  path  ahead  of  her. 

"Hey,  hey,"  She  had  found  her  tongue.  "Wait." 
At  the  door  of  the  barn  he  stopped  and  waited. 
"What's  your  dog's  name?"  she  called. 

Down  under  the  beech  tree  Sarah  lay  on  her 
face  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  while  the  tea  kettle 
stove  sat  with  its  top  off.  The  little  stones  that 
had  once  neatly  separated  the  kitchen  from  the 


living  room  had  been  scattered  by  feet  that  didn't 
care  any  more.  In  the  middle  of  the  living  room 
floor  lay  a  little  empty  acorn  hat.  upside  down. 

At  supper,  Julie  waited  quietly  until  Pa  had 
finished  his  last  cup  of  coffee  and  smacked  his 
lips.  Then  she  went  over  to  him  and  put  her  el- 
bows on  his  knees. 

"Pa,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  felt  his  arm 
around  her  shoulders,  "couldn't  I  please  have  a 
dog  all  my  very  own  to  play  with?  A  nice  collie 
dog,  maybe?" 


LIGHT 

Impersonally,  he  spoke. 

"The  Greeks  called  it  the  aorist  tense,"  he  said, 
"denoting  that  the  action  or  occurrence 
took  place  in  unspecified  past  time 
without  implication  of  completion, 
continuance,  or  repetition." 

With  care  she  spoke. 

"The  pediment,"  she  stated, 

"is  a  symbol  of  the  harmonious  balance 

of  spiritual  and  physical  being, 

of  complete  existence." 

He  died,  you  cannot  say 

for  it  implies  completion,  oblivion. 
He  passed,  you  cannot  say 

for  it  implies  continuance  of  passing. 
They  killed  him  hour  by  hour  with  missiles  aimed, 
you  cannot  say 

for  it  implies  repetition  of  dying. 
He  lived  no  more  than  youth,  you  cannot  say 

for  it  implies  sundered  parts  of  joy 
and  thought. 
He  accepted  death,  you  cannot  say 

for  it  implies  maturity  of  living. 

They  knew,  then,  did  they  not  ?  and  expressed, 
in  their  aorist  tense 
and  in  their  three-cornered  pediments, 
the  things  we  wonder. 

"The   Greeks  achieved  incredible  things  in  lan- 
guage," he  continued. 

"The  Parthenon  was  built  with  Doric  columns," 
she  said. 


And  I  did  not  hear  them. 


— Lucy  M.  Rodgers. 


^  '^"^^^^  Lead  en  c^^B^^ 
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To  Further  Southern  Progress 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

natural  resources  but  produces  only  12  per  cent 
of  the  manfauctured  goods  and  received  only  12 
per  cent  of  the  money.  Improvement  in  educa- 
tion, training  of  the  people  to  nevi'  skills,  establish- 
ment of  new  industries,  and  paying  of  higher 
wages  will  make  possible  greater  local  profits  and 
more  reinvestment  of  these  profits,  thereby  bene- 
fiting the  entire  nation  by  raising  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  South — not  to  speak  of  the  immeas- 
urable benefit  to  the  citizens  by  providing  higher 
standards  of  living. 

Such  advances  can  be  made  only  gradually,  if 
at  all.  without  recognition  by  Southerners  of  their 
great  problems  and  exercise  by  them  of  their 
rights  and  responsibilities  to  act  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems. Political  and  legislative  records  evoke  a 
dismal  picture  of  inaction  in  the  South.  Two  years 
ago  only  21  per  cent  of  the  eligible  voters  saw  fit 
to  vote,  or  dared  or  ivere  permitted  to  use  their 
voting  poiver;  thus  only  two  states  out  of  thirteen 
actually  have  rule  by  the  majority — one  of  the 
democratic  principles,  remember?  Another  dem- 
ocratic principle,  protection  of  minority  rights, 
is  often  violated  at  election  time;  prevention  of 
voting  by  citizens  through  such  discriminatory 
and  unjust  methods  as  the  poll  tax  is  as  much  a 
violation  of  democracy  as  treasonous  plotting  to 
overthrow  the  government,  or  some  such  act. 

The  matter  of  active  participation  in  govern- 
ment by  each  individual  citizen  is  thought  by  the 
Southern  Conference  to  be  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  accomplishing  the  reforms  and  the  progress 
necessary  to  the  South.  Through  such  means  the 
conference  proposes  to  eliminate  the  railroad  rate 
and  similar  discriminations  against  its  industrial 
organizations,  to  educate  farmers  and  unpractised 
businessmen  in  the  best  and  most  effective  ways 
to  conduct  their  businesses  (by  such  long  range 
plans  as  soil  conservation),  to  extend  federal  aid 
to  farmers,  to  encourage  diversified  farming  for 
reasons  of  security  and  better  balanced  produc- 
tion, to  protect  labor,  racial,  and  religious  minori- 
ties to  the  extent  recognized  as  just  by  the  Con- 
stitution, to  abolish  discriminations  in  the  busi- 
ness world  on  the  basis  of  color,  creed,  sex,  etc.. 
to  secure  equality  of  economic  opportunity  for  alt 
citizens,  to  raise  educational  levels  through  fed- 
eral aid,  to  do  all  possible  to  guarantee  full  employ- 
ment, to  help  solve  the  problems  of  public  health 


and  housing,  to  extend  the  coverage  of  social 
security,  and  in  all  possible  ways  to  use  all  its 
power  to  forward  specific  measures  for  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  South. 

The  Southern  Conference  is  supported  by  mem- 
bership fees,  appropriations  by  various  related 
foundations,  subscriptions  from  private  indivi- 
duals including  government  leaders,  industrial- 
ists, small  businessmen,  leaders  of  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  church,  farm,  and  professional  leaders. 
It  is  not  an  organ  of  the  Communist  party,  of  spe- 
cific labor  groups,  or  of  special  racial  groups  ;  it  is 
true  that  some  of  its  concerns  happen  to  be  similar 
to  some  advanced  by  these  groups,  but  its  real 
interest  is  much  broader  and  covers  all  the  prob- 
lems of  human  welfare  in  the  South.  Any  attempt 
to  identify  it  solely  with  one  of  these  groups 
can  be  classified  as  name-calling  and  de- 
liberate misrepresentation  of  the  organization. 
Such  accusations  are  to  be  heard  fi'om  those  who 
would  profit  by  killing  the  Southern  Conference 
and  who  seek  to  do  so  through  false  interpreta- 
tions and  exaggerated  emphasis  on  controversial 
problems.  The  organization  is  a  political  pres- 
sure group  only  insofar  as  necessary  to  further 
the  South's  progress. 


— M.\KIE    ^.^TTON 
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REUNION 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

minds  me  the  most  of  John  sometimes."  She  had 
pondered  over  that. 

And  she  remembered  other  conversations  about 
him,  sentences  here  and  there,  "And  then  he  had 
to  go  and  marry  Myrtle  Baucom."  She  remem- 
bered how  Miss  Myrtle  looked.  She  was  one  of  the 
women  at  church  when  Virginia  was  a  little  girl 
— one  of  those  women  who  seemed  so  nearly  alike, 
with  their  shapeless  figures  in  black  silk  dresses, 
their  flat,  heavy-bottomed  shoes,  their  dark  hats 
trimmed  in  multicolor  flowers  with  distinct  yellow 
centers,  their  kind,  broken-toothed  smiles.  "He 
could  have  done  a  little  better  than  that,"  Jessie 
added.  Perhaps  he  hadn't  wanted  to  do  any  better 
.  .  .  and  then  he  had  liked  Rena  so  much :  Rena  of 
the  pictures  in  the  folders  under  the  living-room 
table.  She  hardly  remembered  Rena ;  she  had  not 
been  there  much.  Mr.  Jason  had  probably  not  seen 
her  much,  then,  after  she  married — except,  per- 
haps, on  Mt.  Calvary  homecoming  days  in  August, 
sitting  on  the  harsh-yellow  benches  with  the  sense 
of  Sunday  cleanliness,  and  revival-week  guilt, 
under  the  preacher's  impersonal  and  impassioned 
oratory  and  the  melancholy  harmonies  of  the 
special  quartets,  or  perhaps  shaking  hands  with 
her  beside  the  long  table  at  one  side  of  the  church- 
yard, with  Arthur  standing  on  one  leg  blinking  his 
heavy  lids,  his  Adams-apple  jumping  nervously  as 
he  stood  a  little  way  behind  his  father ;  his  father 
of  the  slight  figure  and  ruddy  cheeks,  a  little  more 
ruddy  with  the  heat  or  with  shaking  Rena's  hand, 
and  looking  very  much  like  the  father  whose  name 
he  did  not  bear. 


She  put  the  bread  plate  down  on  the  kitchen 
table,  and  went  into  the  dining-room  to  get  two 
more  chairs  to  carry  to  the  porch. 


-MARG.-KRET  IIILI.S 


THE  ALLIGATOR 

(To  be  read  in  sing-song  fashion) 

Marguerite  Rinehart  &  Barbara  Harrington 

Have     you    ever    heard    the    story    of    the    little 

alligatory, 
Of  his  wanderings  in  the  ooky-gooky  swamp? 
Doubtless  you  have  heard  it. 
But  you've  never  heard  it  worded 
With  such  elegance  and  such  poetic  pomp. 

He  could  chew  a  leg  with  gusto  in  the  swamp  of 

Alamusto. 
For  his   teeth   were   oh   so   sharp   and   gleaming 

white. 
And  he  thrived  on  red-hot  blood 
Which  he  guzzled  in  the  mud. 
As  he  stalked  his  prey  each  dark  and  gloomy  night. 

They  called  him  Little  Herky  just  because  he  was 

so  jerky. 
That  was  something  that  he  never  understood. 
But  he  fooled  them  by  his  contact 
With  a  man  who  had  a  contract, 
And  claimed  to  be  from  far-off  Hollywood. 

So  Herky  and  his  partner  took  a  plane  trip  for  a 

starter, 
And  sailed  above  the  roaring  seven  seas. 
But,  kiddies,  it  was  written 
Little  Herky  should  be  smitten ! 
And  he  fell  into  the  drink  off  Florida's  Keys. 

Ashore  his  body  floated,  his  belly,  big  and  bloated. 

Alas!  Poor  Herk  was  dead  from  stem  to  stern. 

But,  children,  do  not  grieve  him. 

On  the  shore  they  did  not  leave  him. 

The  fate  of  Little  Herky  you  shall  learn. 

They  took  him  to  Miami  where  the  nights  are  soft 

and  clammy, 
Where  every  other  hostel  is  a  dive. 
On  to  Burdine's  Herky  traveled 
Where  his  side-seams  were  unraveled. 
And  he  sold  for  shoes  at  nineteen  ninety-five. 

So  the  moral  of  this  story  is  to  never  look  for 

glory. 
Just  be  content  with  all  the  dear  Lord  gave  you — 
Those  who  leave  for  foreign  places 
Often  end  up  tied  in  laces 
So  I  pray  you  note  this  lesson  and  God  save  you. 
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THE  DISENCHANTED 

Do  not  tell  them,  all  the  young  ones 
That  their  strivings,  dreams, 
Are  but  the  yet  unbroken 
Filaments  of  dead  and  deathless 
Thoughts,  spun  eternally 
By  others  soon  forgotten 
In  the  unreturning  sleep. 

Let  them  have  one 
Afternoon  in  spring 
To  laugh  and  sing  the  song 
That  next  year's 
Harvest  will  be  sweet. 

Do  not  let  your  strident  laughter 

Wake  them  yet; 

Their  sleep  is  short, 

Their  tear-filled  watching  eternal. 

Tomorrow  will  be  soon  enough 

For  us,  the  disenchanted. 

To  tell  them  that 

It  is  not  so. 

— Barbara  Barrett. 


MAD  THEY  SAY 

mad  they  say 

and  bring  a  new  Raskolnikov 

to  a  more  infamous  reward 

rather  let  me  serve 

a  martyr  to  your  laws, 

he  cries  to  himself  alone, 

than  sentence  me  to  dishonor  in  my  own  land 

than  let  my  kinsmen  in  my  art  see  me  disgraced 

and  share  my  shame 

even  van  Gogh  was  called  insane 

but  never  ridiculed  by  other  artist-souls 

a  prison  or  a  gallows  would  serve  my  honor  better 

though  not  deserved, 

but  this  to  himself  alone 

to  the  outer  world  he  shows  a  surface  almost  calm 
a  coward  as  other  men  when  life  is  threatened 
clutching  with  gratitude  a  reprieve 
snatching  shame  to  pay  a  debt  of  life  incurred  by 

treachery 
true  at  last  only  to  himself 

— Mildred  Rodgers. 
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